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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

I read with great interest Professor Dewey's article on 
" Moral Theory and Practice" in the January number of the 
journal (vol. i. No. 2), and entirely agree with him that 
practice is dependent on theory if by the latter is only meant 
" idea of action ;" all mechanical, impulsive, unintelligent 
action, however useful it may be to one's self or others, is 
not moral action. A few pages of reference to certain views 
of mine (as expressed in the October journal, vol. i. No. I, 
perhaps call, however, for a word of comment, or rather ex- 
planation from me. Professor Dewey says duty is determined 
by facts, by the actual relationships in which we find ourselves. 
I have never thought of doubting this. What I tried to say 
was something different, though by no means inconsistent. 
It was that a moral rule was necessarily an ideal rule, not an 
induction from or generalization of facts, after the manner of 
physical laws. Gravitation is a fact of observation or ex- 
perience ; the Golden Rule we should like to see reflected in 
the matter-of-fact conduct of men, but it is just as good and 
binding a rule whether it is so reflected or not, — it is a de- 
mand of the mind which may or may not be realized. The 
illustration of the street-car conductor will serve me excel- 
lently. Undoubtedly the " ought" in his case is determined 
by all the various considerations enumerated by Professor 
Dewey; but when the conductor has thus learned the 
" ought" completely, he may not have the courage to act 
accordingly. What becomes of the "ought" in such an 
event ? Professor Dewey defines the " ought" as the " is of 
action ;" but here it is the " is not." Certainly, " action or 
the following out of ideas is a fact ;" but sometimes ideas are 
not followed out and the (right) action does not take place. 
In a word, we have to distinguish what ought to be (i.e., " is 
to be" or " should be") from what is or will be : this was my 
whole contention. The fact has been on the side of what is 
wrong time and again in human history, and is often so to-day. 
Professor Dewey is apparently thinking of the " ought" as 
an intellectual conception, and as such I recognize that no 
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single rule or set of rules can determine it ; I am thinking 
of it as a regulative principle of action, which seems honored 
quite as often in the breach as in the observance. Define 
duty as closely as we may, on account of conflicting interests 
and passions, it may yet remain a " barren ideality," the 
" deadest of dead things." It is only saved from complete 
nonentity in that it is a command. And the command has 
grave sanctions. We are under orders, and if we do not 
obey we are sooner or later undone and the work of our 
hands comes to naught. Nothing out of harmony with 
justice can long stand in this world; but whether justice will 
ever be incorporated into an individual or a social order (i.e., 
become an empirical reality) is another question. The " des- 
tiny and glory" of many a " present fact" may not be to pass 
into larger and fuller activity, but to be overturned and de- 
stroyed. Did not Burke speak of the punishment of tyrants 
as consolatory to the human mind ? I am afraid that the 
"ought" as the " is of action" is a myth; it may be so and it 
may not be so, there seems to be no organic or necessary 
relation between them. 

W. M. Salter. 

THE SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 

The first summer session of the School of Applied Ethics, 
the program of which was given in the July number of this 
journal, was held in accordance with the announcements, 
and the results have been on the whole satisfactory to those 
who initiated and devised the plans. It was undoubtedly a 
venturesome undertaking. Summer schools in various forms 
already existed and their number had been rapidly increasing. 
It was a serious question whether still another could be added 
to the list and be able to establish itself in public recognition. 
The design was bold and broad in conception. Success was 
only possible by taking a departure in a new direction with 
features not yet provided for in similar institutions. It was 
questionable whether it could escape the charge of sectarian 
bias ; and still further, whether it could avoid the criticism 
frequently made with reference to such efforts, that they are 
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